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III. — The Factitive in German. 
By SYLVESTER PRIMER, Ph. D., 

PROFESSOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE COLLEGE OF CHAR- 
LESTON, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

The design of the present article is a discussion of some points 
of special interest in the factitive construction in German and its 
comparison with that of the same case in the cognate languages ; 
this will best be attained by an historical tracing of this construction 
as far back as possible and expedient, and by showing its later 
and special development on German soil. Clearness will necessi- 
tate a discussion of the nature and functions of this case and its 
relations to the accusative (to which it is now more nearly allied) 
and to the other cases. Inasmuch as the factitive case forms 
part of the predicate it will involve the consideration of the 
predicative idea, or the relation of subject, verb and object to 
one another, since these three ideas, according to Becker, the 
idea of action expressed by the verb, the idea ol being, either 
as agent of the action, as in case of the subject, or as objective 
and terminal point of the force of the verb, as in case of the 
passive object, form when united that antithesis of action and 
being out of which the sentence is developed. The intimate 
relation of the active subject and passive object appears in that 
"what is predicated of the subject as an action, may be predi- 
cated of the object as suffering," whenever it becomes subject, 
but always so that it forms a direct antithesis to the real agent. 
Both are again intimately connected with the verb as its support 
or immediate complement and modifier. The subject, however, 
always represents something general and indeterminate while 
the verb, either in itself or with its complement or modifier, i. e. 
the predicate, is specific. It would appear, then, that the verb 
contains not only the idea of motion or the active force in the 
sentence, but it also unites in itself the additional idea of sub- 
stance, not necessarily appearing as substantive, but rather in 
the motion which of itself forms the synthetic bond between the 
subject and this substantive element of the verb. These two 
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elements of the verb, the substantial or predicative and the 
verbal or copulative, form the predicative idea of every sentence. 
Whenever the verb contains more of the substantial element it 
becomes firmer and self-supporting and we call it intransitive, 
but when the verbal element predominates and the substantial 
element is to a greater or less degree eliminated, then the verb 
seeks support and durability in a new substance, the object be- 
comes the necessary complement, and we call the verb transi- 
tive ; hence the frequent transition from one State to the other 
(cf. Rumpel in Hubschmann Zur Casuslehre, p. 59.). The very 
nature of the transitive verb requires an immediate complement 
for the completion of its sense, which the self-reliant intransitive 
verb can dispense with, though capable of modification by an 
added substantive. Still a third class of verbs, which do not 
form a complete thought even when qualified by an object, 
require besides the regular object an additional complement or 
modifier for the completion of the predicative idea. This may 
properly be called the verbal objective to the object ; it is also 
called essive or predicative case, better known as the factitive. 
The nature of this additional complement, its relation to the 
regular object and the verb must claim our attention for a moment 
before we proceed to special cases. 

" The accusative," according to Madvig, " is the original word, 
unlimited and unrelated." " The accusative, therefore," con- 
tinues the same author, (" as an absolute form of the noun intro- 
duced), is in the most simple way to define and complete the 
predicate expressed in the verb." If the theory of the suffixal 
case-endings in the Aryan family, which now obtains, is true, 
there must have been a time when the original word, i. e. the 
noun-word, performed more or less indifferently the various 
functions of the present case-endings. The pronominal suffix ^ 
of the Aryan nominative gave precision to the subjective idea 
and made the subject the case of emphasis and animation by 
introducing the active personal, i. e. independent, element. The 
accusative, however, is the case of dependence and the noun- 
form sufficed for a long time to express this relation, as seen in 
the neuter in which the nominative and accusative are still the 
same and are generally the root or radical part of the word. 
After the pronominal suffix m was employed for the masculine 
and feminine it added no new force to the noun-idea, the accusa- 
tive still represented the inanimate, neutral, the unlimited, un- 
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related predicative noun-relation in a general and oblique 
manner ; it still remains the general oblique case while the other 
oblique cases express special and peculiar relations of depen- 
dence. The accusative only defines and completes the idea, in 
other words completes the defective sense of the transitive verb, 
or fills up the gap left in the thought by the transitive verb. 
When joined to the intransitive verb the noun-idea assumes an 
adverbial meaning and the relation is felt to be a looser one. 
This loose construction gives to the accusative relation in Greek 
its comprehensive and manifold use and Hiibschmann (1. c. 1 17 (3) ) 
notes the same feature in other languages. In DeSacy this 
forms the basis for a division into two principal usages of the 
accusative, viz., the immediate complement of transitive verbs, 
and adverbial expression. These latter include all complements 
ot the circumstance or of the immediate modifier which might 
have been expressed more appropriately and fully by a prepo- 
sition and its object or by a sentence. Hiibschmann calls it the 
general oblique putting of the noun, 1. c. 119, such at least is 
the theory of Hiibschmann, Madvig and others. 

With the immediate complement of transitive verbs we are 
not at present concerned, it is the cas adverbial of DeSacy to 
which we must now turn our attention. While the form of the 
noun remains the same, its relation to the verb and subject, its 
functions are quite different ; the relation is no longer objective, 
it is predicative. The function of this case will be best under- 
stood by considering the different attributive, objective and 
predicative relations which the sentence is capable of expressing, 
and here we shall find Becker's Ausfiihrliche deutsche Gram- 
matik invaluable. He justly says that the complete thought 
expressed by every sentence consists in the union of the idea of 
action to that of being. But since no new combination of ideas 
can be formed without this union of action and being, then 
" every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it com- 
prehends may have been multiplied, is — the predicative, the 
attributive, and the objective." The predicative relation differs 
from the attributive in that it represents a thought, a judgment 
of the speaker while the attributive relation only represent an 
idea of being, the already predicated judgment, not the predi- 
cating judgment. The objective relation unites the idea of 
being to that of action, but differs from the predicative relation 
in that it expresses not a thought but an idea, and from the 
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attributive relation in that it expresses not an idea of being, but 
one of action, it has also the additional function wanting in the 
other two relations of representing the being not as subject of 
the action, but as object of the same, that is the immediate com- 
plement of the transitive verb. A close study of the so-called 
factitive case will discover that it partakes of a double nature : 
it has in so far the predicative nature that it predicates some 
quality of the substantive which it modifies, and its substantive 
nature is seen in that it expresses qualities of the noun and con- 
forms to the noun-government in the sentence. Hence we see 
it modifying the verb and at the same time the subject or object 
of the sentence. Its grammatical relation in the sentence has 
generally been considered an accusative relation, but we shall 
see that it differs slightly from that. 

We have already spoken of the substantial and verbal element 
of every verb, whether active, passive or middle, and the syn- 
thetic bond formed by the active force of the verb between the 
subject and this substantive element of the predicate. A syn- 
thetic bond also exists between the active force of the verb and 
the person or thing affected by the action, but here in an oppo- 
site direction ; it is not that which sets the force in motion, but 
that which suffers the force. The third class of verb, of which 
we have already spoken, and whose substantial element is not 
yet sufficiently developed to dispense with the substantive and 
complete its meaning in itself, shows us more clearly the nature 
of this bond. We find this substance implied in the expression 
of the feeling or state, in the act or thing done, or in the effect 
or thing produced ; but where the substantial element is so 
general and vague that without further modification it conveys 
no accurate idea of itself, as in ipy<iZ,<w<ii <>«, Si8d6r<a> 6n, then 
we need another modifier than the person or thing affected by 
the action of the verb to show us how the person or thing is 
affected. Hence in addition to the direct object of the action, 
the real accusative legitimately so-called, we may have with verbs 
implying a state or feeling, an act, effect or motion, an accessory 
modifier indicating the operation of any of these verbs on the 
sufferer. Generally the construction of this double accusative, 
as it is called, is effected when the two complements of the verb 
are the person and the thing. Kiihner says on this head : "The 
accusative of the thing blends as it were with the verb to a com- 
pound verb and the ordrnary objective accusative is united to 
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this verb. The blending of the verbal idea with the substantive 
to one verbal idea can be regarded as an idiom of the Greek 
language." In commenting upon this Delbriick (Syntaktische 
Forschungen 34) aptly remarks : " The first part of this asser- 
tion hit the mark for the majority of cases, but not for some, 
inasmuch as both accusatives can also be coordinate complements 
of the verb, as Loph. Ai. 1108, noka^ ineivovi rd (St-ftr' exr/ 
Hiibschmann says that the necessary accusative (i. e. the objec- 
tive accusative) and the voluntary accusative (i. e. the verbal 
abjective to the object), joined in one idea, "denote a completion 
or more exact modification of the verbal idea." By a compari- 
son of these two definitions we find that together they express 
what we have already enunciated, viz., that the so-called second 
accusative modifies not only the verbal idea, but at the same 
time the real object of the verb, and in this light we can better 
define its functions and determine its case. 

From the foregoing it will appear that the factitive, like the 
genitive, dative and accusative, is an especial form of the com- 
plementary relation, though having now no special case-form by 
which to distinguish it from the general oblique case and natur- 
ally enough assumed later the case-form of the objective relation, 
while still later, when the expression of the relation denoted by 
it required more exactness, the factitive relation demanded pre- 
positions for the clearer enunciation of its relation to the verb 
and object. Let us follow out this gradual development, as it 
will throw some light on the function of the factitive. 

The factitive, then, as a special form of the complementary 
relation which includes in itself both a verbal and a substantive 
element naturally expresses the relations of those effects the 
realization of which is expressed with the idea of the verb itself 
(cf. Becker ii, 163) ; such are verbs signifying to become, to make, 
to change, to turn out, etc., which, besides the passive object, 
require an object marking the effect of the action of the verb 
upon the passive object. This shows the essential distinction of 
the factitive from the other complementary modifiers, more 
particulary from the accusative which denotes the purpose or aim 
of the action without combining the realization of the effect with 
the idea of the verb. This distinctive function of the factitive, 
however, shows its close relation to, while at the same time sepa- 
rating it from, the accusative, which is the mere passive object of 
the action. Thus in the sentence / ivill make the house large, 
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the idea is not the large house, nor yet the large-made house, 
but the house being made large, under the process of construc- 
tion and of being constructed large at the same time. Grammar, 
ignoring, or not fully understanding the real relation, looked 
only upon the substantial relation to the object as a real relation 
of agreement in the form of an attribute of the object, forgetting 
the equally important predicative relation to the verb ; hence the 
accusative form was used to indicate this relation in those lan- 
guages admitting of flexional changes, as Socratem Apollo 
sapientissimum judicavit. The falsity of this conception can 
easily be seen by analysis. For the signification of the idea ex- 
pressed is neither Socrates sapientissimus nor sapientissimus judi- 
eare, but the two ideas blend into one, as sapientissimo-judicare 
Socratem, to wisestyudge Socrates. Thus the Greek and Latin 
present the real factive relation with verbs signifying to make, to 
become by forms of agreement, as fecit Cajum heredem. Philip- 
pum elegunl ducem, and in the passive, Cajus fit heres, Philippus 
elegitur dux. The transition from this way of representing the 
factitive to joining it with the infinitive of the verb to be was easy, 
as 6o<pt6rr}v 6t/toi orajudZovtii ye rdv arSpa e.irai, Socratem sapi- 
entissimum esse judicavit, he thinks him to be the wisest. But 
the infinitive itself is a real factitive, as we shall see later. The 
conception of the factitive as forming part of the predicative 
modifier and therefore as necessarily standing in the relation of 
agreement with it was all the more natural inasmuch as the idea 
of the factitive is fully as, if not more, active than passive, and 
therefore readily confounded with the predicative idea ; as, er 
macht das Feld ode, er nannte ihn trage. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the factitive is neither an 
attribute of the passive object, nor does it stand in the ordinary 
objective relation to the predicate, but in a peculiar relation to 
both verb and passive object. The relation, as above shown, is 
always one of effect ; the factitive expresses the kindred effect 
and contains the principal idea of the thought expressed, and 
has the principal accent. It is all the more necessary to observe 
carefully this relation, as in German it is nicely distinguished by 
special forms of objective relations, though having no special 
case. At present the German denotes this relation mostly by 
prepositions, though often the relation is one of agreement with 
the passive object or subject, as Man nannte Attila die Geissel 
Gottes. Attila wiirde die Geissel Gottes genannt. This relation 
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may be expressed in three different ways : when connected with 
the verbs werden and machen; as, Eis wird zu wasser, Er macht 
sein Haus zu einem wirtshause, the action is real and the relation 
of the factitive is a real one. In connection with verbs denoting 
a moral and desirable effect ; as, Ich rathe zu Frieden, or with 
expressions like geneigt zur Siinde, willig zur Arbeit, the rela- 
tion becomes moral. In predicative expressions of cognition or 
judgment denoting that for which something is recognized or 
considered ; as, du halts ihn fur einen Dieb Ich erkenne diesen 
Mann fur einen Ehrenmann, the relation is no longer real nor 
moral, but only logical. The logical factitive is also employed 
in connection with the verbs nennen schelten, heissen in the sense 
of ein Urtheil aussern; as, Er nennt ihn einen Betriiger, Er hat 
ihn einen Schurken, Unverschamten gescholten, Man hiess ihn 
den Guten. But as the basis of the logical factitive is always a 
predicating judgment, it assumes preferably the form of an adjec- 
tive which may be considered the attribute of a noun understood, 
and which expresses here, as ever when the attribute of a noun 
understood, the idea of being. The pure logical factitive (i. e. 
expressed without a preposition) is now only found in German 
with hiessen, nennen schelten, the only verbs in which the logical 
factitive agrees with the passive object. The real factive in 
German only agrees with the subject when joined to werden and 
bleiben; as, Er wird ein Bettler, Ich bleibe dein Freund. In all 
other cases it follows the preposition zu ; as, Er wird zum Liigner, 
du machst ihn zum Bettler. The factitive adjective is invariable. 
But the farther we go back the greater correspondence we shall 
find in German with that of the ancient languages in the agree- 
ment of the factitive with the passive object, though at the same 
time we shall see even in the Gothic the beginning of the ten- 
dency to the use of the preposition to. Here the verbs signifying 
to be, to become, to remain, to appear require agreement with the 
nominative : ik im hairdeis g$ds. 2 John x, 11; jabai ni galaub- 
jam, Jains triggvs visip, 2 Tim. ii, 13; ei vairpaip sunjus attins 
isvaris, Matt, v, 45, etc. Yet visan and vairpan are often fol- 
lowed by du : jah vairpa izvis du attin jah jus vairpip mis du 
sunum. 2 Cor. vi, 18. Ei sijaima veis du hazeinai vulpaus is, 
Eph. i, 12. After verbs signifying to name, to call, we have the 
pure logical factitive agreeing with the passive object : panzsei 
jah apaustauluns namnida, Luke vi, 13; silba Daveid qipip 
inafraujan. Mk. xii, 37 ; haihaitun ina Zakarian. With vdp- 
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jan, however, the factitive stands in the nominative case which 
is the beginning of this same construction in Modern German : 
jus vSpeid mik laisareis jahfrauja. Jno. xiii, 13. With verbs 
signifying to consider, reckon, make, to call, to declare, to repre- 
sent, to show, to take, to give, we have the factitive agreeing with 
the passive object : garaihtana domididun gup, Luke vii, 29 ; 
unte triggvana mik rahnida, 1 Tim. i, 12 ; jahnisvasvi fijandina 
rahnjaip. 2 Thess. iii, 1 3; sahvazuh izei piudan sik silban taujip, 
Jno. xix, 12; gam sunus mans, giban saivala seina faur mana- 
gans lun. Mk. x, 45 ; aftra qipa, ibai hvas mik muni unfrddana, 
aippau vaila pau sv& unfrddana nimaip mik. 2 Cor. xi, 16; 
missataujandan mik cilban ustaiknja. But here the same as 
with visan and vairpan above the preposition du with the dative 
is sometimes psed, as taujis puk silban du gupa, Jno. x, 33. 
The same construction of the factitive follows laisjan, as jah 
laisida ins in gajukdm manag, Mk. iv, 2 ; and bid/an, as patei 
puk bidjds, Mk. x, 35. But bidjan generally requires the geni- 
tive of the thing, as bap pis leikis Ifouis, Mt. xxvii, 58. 

Even in Gothic we see the beginning of the use of the prepo- 
sition to express the factitive relation and this has become the 
more usual mode in Modern German. The progress of this 
tendency is marked in O. H. G., where we seldom find the 
nominative with werden or the accusative with machen, both 
of which are generally followed by the preposition ze. The 
adjective used as factitive is, however, varied, the nominative 
being used after werden and verbs of its class, and the accusative 
after machen and verbs of that class. Thus, then blinton deta 
sehenten, nu wird thu stummer sar. Yet the uninflected form is 
found. In like manner lassen and haben often require a com- 
plementary object denoting the effect of the active force of the 
verb, thus becoming the real factitive, as iz italaz lazent (leave 
it empty), lazen wir in lebenten, mih Meistar habetut zi thiu 
(hattet mich zum Meister). 

In Latin the preterit participle (passive) forms a real factitive 
in the nominative after verbs signifying to become and fills the 
same relation in the accusative after active verbs which require 
the factitive to complete their meaning, as quum milites a mane 
diei jejuni sub armis stetissent defatigati; Collegis novem singuli 
accensi apparebant; aliquid perfectum reddere; aliquid effectum 
reddere; me segregatum habuisse; inclusum in curia senatum 
kabuerunt; (Romulus) habuit plebem in clientelas principium 
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descriptam; habere cognitum Scaevolam; de Caesare satis dic- 
tum habebo. The Greek eXoov yap ex et yepas (he has taken the 
honor-present) and covovftevoi e'xovfrv (they have bought) are 
examples in which the participles express the factitive relation 
and such examples might be multiplied. The examples with 
habere show the beginning, in Latin even, of what became later 
the compound tenses of the modern languages derived from it, 
as habeo epistolam scriptam for scripsi epistolam. But here habeo 
(and i'^to) has not yet lost the full force of its primitive significa- 
tion of to have, to hold, to possess and become a mere temporal 
auxiliary as it now is. We find this same process of the forma- 
tion of the compound tenses independently at work in the Teu- 
tonic family where in O. H. G. the consciousness of the full 
meaning of haben and eigan had not been lost. After werden 
we find the nominative, aften haben and eigan the accusative, as 
Er habet gespannenen sinen Bogen, Sie eigun mir ginomanan 
lioban Druhtin minan ; Tho zvard thaz wort sinaz zi Lichmen 
gidanaz. The infinitive now so commonly used with lassen and 
bleiben was originally a participle used factitively (cf. Becker, 
§ 99). With haben, we often find the preposition ze ; as, der 
Got ze Fatere habet, ze Scathe wolt er un havin, habelun nan zi 
Huahe (zum Hohn). Sein which is used as the passive of 
haben also has the same construction, as Si druhtin iu zi Bilide 
{zum Muster), Thaz si in zi Zeichane, er alien Liuten zu 
Huhe ist. The construction with zu has become the rule with 
verbs having the signification of modern gereichen, hinreichen, 
dienen, nutzen, beitragen, taugen, and the adjective tauglich, 
gezchickt, reif, nbtig, and genug, all of which require the facti- 
tive idea to complete their meaning. Thus with irgangen= 
mod. gereichen we find, theiz thir irge ze Guate (dass es dir 
zum guten gereiche), thaz irgieng in ze Arge das gereichte 
ihnen zum Bosen. With irgangen = mod. gereichen, and 
dienen, we find the dative of the person in connection 
with the factitve. In Latin which has no corresponding verb 
(to irgangen=gereichen) esse expresses the personal and facti- 
tive relation by the dative, the dative of the person corres- 
ponding to the genitive of other languages ; as, magno malo est 
hominibus avaritia, id tibi est dedecori. The same factitive 
dative occurs in rem lucro habere, laudi, crimini dare, auxilio 
venire, which stand for genitives, as such expressions as magni 
facer e, flocci facer e clearly show and which represent the predi- 
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cation as predicate genitive, a shade of relation which lies within 
that of the factitive. This factitive dative, denoting aim or pur- 
pose, is now commonly expressed in German by the prepositions 
fur and zu; as, zu Seinem Vortheile sprechen, fur einen Unter- 
halt sorgen. 

As above stated the logical factitive agrees with the passive 
object in Modern German only with the verbs heissen, nennen 
and sche'lten; with heissen and nennen the logical factitive is 
put in the nominative or accusative according as the verb ex- 
presses active or passive meaning. In O. H. G. we have the 
same construction with heissen and nennen ; with all other verbs 
the factitive relation is expressed by the preposition fure, as 
fure Wunder ze ahtonne. The adjective, however, which is the 
favorite form for expressing the logical factitive, is uninflected 
in Modern German and stands alone or after the preposition 
filr or the particle als ; as, Ich preise ihn gliicklich, ich halte 
ihn fur ungliicklich, Ich sehe ihn als gerettet an. But in O. H. G. 
it stands alone and is mostly inflected ; as, theih so hohan mih 
gizelle, Chraftelosen weist du mih, but also uninflected, as 
wanda er salig geheizzen wirt. 

We have already mentioned, while discussing the transition 
of Socratem sapientissimum judicavit to Socratem sapientissi- 
mum esse judicavit, that the infinitive is manifestly a form of the 
factitive and its use with the modal auxiliaries certainly ex- 
presses a factitive relation, since they express the causal rela- 
tions of possibility and necessity, i. e. are causitive verbs ; the 
relation is here that of the real factitive. The infinitives after 
the verbs begehren, verabscheuen, gebieten and zulassen, as well 
as after those of the same signification in Greek and Latin, 
would then express the relation of the moral factitive. Not 
only the modal auxiliaries in the strict sense of the word but 
also the temporal auxiliaries, including every verb which de- 
notes some temporal or modal relation of the predicate, take a 
complementary infinitive standing in the relation of factitive to 
the verb and subject. Such are in German beginnen, anfangeti, 
fortfahren, pflegen, sich gewohnen, etc. Besides these verbs, 
all verbs signifying to appoint, to know, to mean, to say (verba 
declarandi [et sentiendi, since the logical factitive soon became 
confounded with the moral]) which, like other verbs governing 
the factitive, " require besides the object in the relation of the 
logical factitive a passive object in the accusative," have the 
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logical factitive after them. This passive object and infinitive 
expressing the relation of the logical factitive form the so-called 
accusativus cum infinitivo. In all these cases the infinitive is 
imperative and is only exceptionally violated. In Modern Ger- 
man the supine has encroached upon this function of the infini- 
tive so that its use has been very much limited, whereas in 
Goth., O. H. G. and M. H. G. the infinitive is still used, if not in 
all, at least in most cases, after verbs denoting a temporal or 
modal (in their widest sense) relation of the predicate, as dugann 
Jesus qipanpaim manageim bi Iohannen, Matt, xi, 7; And dulp 
pan hvarjoh biuhts vas sa kindins fraletan ainana pizai mana- 
gein bandjan, panei vildedun, ib. xxvii, 15. Thaz sie thes bigin- 
nen iz uzana gisingen joh sie iz ouh irfullen mit mikilemo 
uuillen, Otf. i, 1, 109-m; Thiu kind gistuontun stechen, ib. i, 
20, 5; so ther sterro giuuon uuas queman zi iu, ib. i, 17, 43; 
si begunde trliren, Nib. 61, 2, Atsaihvip armaion izvara ni 
taujan in andvairpja manne du saihvan im, Matt, vi, 1 ; ni skuld 
ist lagjan pans in kaurbanaun, ib. xxvii, 6. Tho bat er nan zi 
note thia steina duan zi brote, Otf. ii, 4, 44 ; Ich trouwe an im 
erdwingen bediu liute unde lant, Nib. 56, 4 ; Daz vorftte si ver- 
liesen von Guntercs man, ib. 61, 3. 

In the above examples the finite verb expresses only a temporal 
or modal relation, and the infinitive expresses the real predica- 
tive idea ; it cannot, like the accusativus cum infinitivo, be 
changed to a substantive clause, and the subject of the predica- 
tive idea must be the same as the subject of the finite verb. In 
the case of the objective infinitive the two subjects are different 
and the infinitive expresses, not — as in the former case, the real 
predicate, but the predicate of the object of the finite verb, and 
is thus equivalent to a finite clause. This construction is common 
after. fiidZofiai, xeXevao, ku>\vo>, jteiSoa, civ an a id go, etc.; jubeo, 
spero, cogo, sino, etc. The Modern German retains it after 
heissen [=befehlen, genannt uerden), nennen, lehren, lernen, 
helfen, machen, and lassen, but it has introduced zu after bitten, 
befehlen, erlauben, rathen, zwingen, etc. In Gothic and O. H. G., 
however, the pure infinitive is still used after erlauben, rathen, 
verbieten, bitten, etc., ttslanbei misfrttmistgaleipanjah gafilhan 
attan meinana, Matt, viii, 21; t/ioh bat er nanzi note thia steina 
duan zi brote. Otf. ii, 4, 44 ; Der wirt der bat ez Idzen, Nib. 
37, 1. 

This objective infinitive has encroached upon the functions of 
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the present participle after the verbs sehen, h'6ren,fuhlen,finden 
and the like, though the infinitive construction is here very old, 
and also found in the Anglo-Saxon. Thar gisah er stantan 
gotes boton sconan. Otf. i, 4, 21. Ic seah turf tredan, tyne 
vaeron ealra R'a 14'. But the more common and undoubtedly 
original construction after these verbs is the present participle, 
for the active idea in this factitive relation usually requires the 
adjective for its expression, which function the participle properly 
fills, and not the infinitive. In Greek we find the participle 
almost universally employed here, seldom the infinitve ; in Latin 
the participle is the most common, but the infinitive is also quite 
frequent. The Gothic follows the Greek and Latin, expressing 
this relation mostly by the participle : jah gasahv svaikron is 
ligsndcin in heiicm, Matt, viii, 14. Gasahv mannan sitandan, 
ibid, ix, 9. ligat unhulpdn usgaggana, Mk. vii, 30. Gahaus- 
jands pan (sa blindd) managcin faurgaggandein frah hva 
visi pata, Luke xviii, 36. We also find the infinitive : jabai nu 
gasaihvip sunu mans usteigan, Jno. vi, 26. The O. H. G. 
shows the same fluctuation though giving the preference to the 
participle which is generally inflected ; here the participle is even 
found after other verbs, as Pediu wandon sie dih mir irbolgenen, 
daz tuot mih ouk singenten. In English the participle is impera- 
tive in this construction. This same change from participle to 
infinitive has apparently taken place in Ic h bleibe sitzen, er reitet, 
f'dhrt, geht spazieren, where the English still uses the participle, 
and the participial construction is still found in upper German 
dialects and in Danish. The Anglo-Saxon has mostly the 
present participle, as He geseah godes gdst niperstigende, Mt. 
iii, 16; Hig geseofi marines sunucumende, ib. 24, 30. But the 
infinitive, in almost the same signification, often supersedes the 
participle. 

The transition from the participle to the infinitive is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that we find it not only after verbs like 
sehen, hbren, etc., but also after other verbs, as daz wir infer- 
nemen betonten, die in ne geloubent irstandenen, so wissi er 
sih ferlornen, etc. Moreover the Greek, as already mentioned, 
inclines to the use of the participle in preference to the infinitive, 
differing from the Latin in this respect, ore avr& 6v tiyyi^ 
yeyerrfftevo?. But cf. also ore ov lirfyyeiXe 6 oixert)% itaiSa 
yerovevai. The Lithnanian uses only the participial construc- 
tion and the participle agrees with the passive object. 
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The possibility of such a change lies in the allied nature of the 
participle and infinitive, both of which partake of the nature of 
the verb and substantive, and can have active or passive mean- 
ing. This is especially the case with the preterite participle ; 
as, der gefallene Schnee, das getrunkene Wasser, while the 
same participle from transitive verbs has active signification (cf. 
Schmeller, Die Mundarten Bayerns 994). The same feature is 
peculiar to the Latin preterite participle which is passive, except 
that of the deponent verbs. Yet juratus, pransus caenattis, 
cantns, tacitus, solitus, confisus have also active signification, 
while adeptus, comitatus complexus, populates, meditatus, opinatus 
and pactus have likewise a passive meaning. The German 
present participle also appears dialectically in the passive sense, 
as mein tragendes amt, meine tinterkabende Mannschaft (vide 
Schmeller, 1. c. 998). This same vacilation is found with many 
Greek verbal adjectives in — ro?, as fteverot, vxoxiut, /if/ttroi, etc. 
The Latin Gerund shows this same feature, as Athenas erudi- 
endi gratia missus est, Antonio nulla spes erat restituendi (of 
being reinstated). In Greek the active infinitive often has a 
passive sense, as Tiapexoa enavrov tpa>rciv (to be asked), i'ltitovs 
cdcoxer traipoiS Xpt? yr/ai ay£iv,ito\tS x a Xeifh Xcxfie.lv , r/8v axove.ii', 
etc. We might quote in English Shakespeare's fear of swal- 
lowing, (i. e. of being swallo- ed). We find a change similar 
to the one between infinitive and participle in the adjective and 
substantive nature of the Latin participle in — dus (amandus), 
etc., when used as participle and as gerundive. An analogous 
change takes place in the German infinitive and supine when 
they assume, as they often do, the sense and form of the adjec- 
tive (cf. Becker i, 196, § 101). Out of these peculiarities arises 
the frequent change between infinitive, participle and supine, 
and they also explain why one language uses one form while 
another prefers the other form. Thus the Greek prefers the parti- 
ciple instead of the infinitive after jtavo/jai, Toyxciva>, Xavfxivm, 
the Latin the future participle instead of the supine in— um, as 
eo visurus, and the infinitive instead of the Gerund and supine, 
as peritus cantare ; tempus est abire, eamus visere, materia 
facilis dicer e, the Gothic and Old High German the infinitive 
instead of the supine after come, go, send ; as, Ni hugjaip ei 
qemjau gatairan vitop aippau praufetuns, Mt. v, 17; jah gagg 
faurpis gasibjon bropr peinamma, ib. v, 24. pans sandja briggan 
anst izvara in Iairusalem. 1 Cor. xvi, 3. Tho sleih therfarari 
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irfindan uuer er uuari. Otf. ii, 4, 5 ; the English requires the 
participle instead of the infinitive in / could not help laughing, I 
continued working, he forbore speaking, etc. The substantive 
element of the infinitive and participle hinder them from desig- 
nating exact time. Moreover the participle expresses the quali- 
ties of the adjective, and only becomes a noun through its 
adjective nature, while the infinitive is from the very outset a 
verbal noun. The insertion of the infinitive of the verbum sub- 
stantivum (sein, esse nvai) with the logical factive, as Socratem 
sapientem esse judicavit, was the first step in the transition to 
Socratem sapere judicavit. Sie wandon dih ntir irbolgenen 
{irbolgenen wesen, irbelgan). The fine shade of meaning be- 
tween the two expressions is here lost sight of. The fact that in 
English the real participial termination — ende has been sup- 
planted by the suffix — ing, originally employed in the formation 
of abstract substantives and verbal nouns, or more exactly, 
gerunds, has greatly enlarged the functions of the present 
participle so-called, or more correctly speaking, one form now 
performs the functions of the participle, the gerund and the ab- 
stract noun, so that it is almost impossible to separate for 
syntactical purposes these three different relations. Inasmuch as 
the gerund approaches very near the infinitive, the transition 
in Modern English from participle to infinitive, or vice versa, 
becomes comparatively easy. In the older language, however, 
there was more opposition to this transition, though even there 
we find the participle where we should expect the infinitive, and 
we have just seen that the infinitive often usurps the place of the 
participle. Verbs signifying to begin, to end, to cease, and verbs 
of emotion employ the participial construction. And this 
participial construction obtained in the earliest Germanic lan- 
guages, as the following examples prove : Anglo-Saxon ! pd se 
Heelend pys geendude hys tvelf leorning-cnyhtum bebeonde, Mt. 
xi, 1. Goth. Usfullida Iesus anabiudans paint tvalif siponjam 
seinaim, ib. Bipeh pan gananpida rodjans, gap du Seimonau, 
Luke v, 4. Greek, ite\t6tv S Iytiovs Siord66av. But the Anglo- 
Saxon differs from the Gothic and Greek in Mk. ix, 32. Hi 
ondr&don hine acsigende ; Gothic, jah ohtedun ina fraihnan ; 
Greek, e$o/3ovvro avror IxepGorijGai. The accusative dependent 
upon it, may have been the cause for the use of the infinitive in 
Greek and Gothic. 

This near approach of the participle and infinitive in express- 
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ing the relation of the factive points to shades of difference in 
its original function, which in the development of language have 
been differentiated into shades of meaning naturally represented 
by the nearly related participle and infinitive. This differentia- 
tion, however, did not become so pronounced as to preclude an 
exchange of functions between the two. An investigation of the 
origin of the infinitive (and participle) may throw some light on 
the nature of the original functions of the factitive. 

The development of the infinitive system in the cognate 
European languages, before all in Greek, where it has been 
most complete, forms one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of the growth of language. Starting in the very infancy 
of the language we find this relation gradually developing itself 
from somewhat narrow boundaries to a complete and magnificent 
system capable of expressing vary varied relations, and carefully 
distinguishing fine shades of meaning. Nor did it start from 
any part of the verb, but from the noun, though even in its 
earliest stages we find it invested with some of the qualities of 
the verb, and capable of performing at least one of the verbal 
functions ; viz., that of governing a dependent noun. The real 
infinitive in Sanskrit is the accusative case of the abstract noun 
formed by the suffix tu- m from which we also find the instru- 
mental case tva (according to Bopp iii, 249) and the dative tavS 
or tav&i and the Gen — abl. tos. Inasmuch as the infinitive in 
turn does not everywhere express the accusative relation, but 
others lying far from it, its real accusative form was not recog- 
nized, and its true nature and relation long misunderstood, 
though clearly shown in its dependence upon verbs or verbal 
substantives or adjectives signifying will, wish, know, can, begin, 
strive, order, conclude and the like, or on expressions of motion 
where the accusative indicates the objective point of the motion 
and is the usual construction in skr. Of this a passage in the 
Sakuntala furnishes us the best example, where, of two actions 
governed by the verb signifying to begin, one is expressed by 
the accusative of an abstract noun in a, and the other by the 
infinitive in turn: ba htitksipan r$ditun-ca pravrtta, 'arm-out- 
stretching and to weep she began.' Here we can also observe 
the first faint beginnings of that construction which now plays 
so important a part in the European family, I mean the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive after verba declarandi et sentiendi. Thus 
in the Savitri stands, yadi mdn givitnnt iccasi,=si me viverc 
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cupis. Alter verbs of motion we see this infinitive usurping the 
place of the causal dative, while the special dative relation is 
generally expressed by the genitive which in Prakrit and Pali 
has entirely suppressed the dative. This probably led to the 
use of the infinitive in turn to express the causal relation where 
the infinitive simply gives the reason of the motion, and then 
even after verbs expressing no motion whatever, as alan ti 
pdndupa trdndtn baktyd klis'am updsitum, away with thy love 
to the Pandu — sons, in order to bear pain. After expressions 
of time, also we find the dative relation expressed by the infini- 
tive in turn where the genitive or the Latin Gerund in di might 
properly stand, as ud" yatik&ld vilambitum= this is not the time 
for hesitation or to hesitate. Pundavdn hantutn ma?itrati= the 
plan to kill the Pandavas (dat. would be for killing, and is the 
same change that is made in English). The ordinary accusa- 
tive occasionally expresses the relation of cause or purpose, as 
in Sampadam ddivum abigdto 'si= thou wert born to a divine 
lot. On the other hand the dative of the common abstract noun 
often encroaches upon the functions of the genuine accusative 
infinitive, in particular after upa-kram to begin, as gam.and.y6 
pacakrami, he began to go (to going or for going instead of 
the going) ; we even find the limiting passive object ; as, 
astrdni darsandyd' pacakrami, he began to show the weapons 
(to or for showing instead of the showing). This construction 
also occurs after verbs of wishing, etc., after ut-sah = can, where 
we find the dative governing the passive object like the common 
accusative infinitive, as tvdm . . .no" tsahe paribdgdyd = I 
cannot enjoy thee (to or for enjoying instead of the enjoying). 
Even the objective point of the verb of motion stands in the 
dative : vandya pravavraguh.=They walked forth to the wood. 
From the above examples we see that the accusative infini- 
tives in turn and the dative (infinitives) of the abstract nouns in 
ana and a were interchangeable, a fact of all the more import- 
ance as the latter suffixes (in connection with others) have 
superseded the suffix -tu-m in the formation of infinitives in the 
European family; of these ana is here more important as form- 
ing the infinitive in German. In Sanskrit we find it not only in 
the dative case expressing the special dative relations, but also 
in the locative, which, as already observed, often assumes dative 
functions ; as a rule, however, such infinitive — locatives govern 
the genitive, though they occasionally take the accusative in- 
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stead : t&m . . . na tu kascana nirani 'bhavac caktd dwyamdnam 
= but none of his friends were able (lit.) in the holding him the 
player back. The abstract in a is less frequendy used for the 
infinitive, appearing also in the ablative and genitive cases 
(which are alike in form), though here the functions approach 
nearer those of an abstract noun. Another peculiarity of the 
Sanskrit infinitive in turn is the manner in which it acquires the 
force of the failing passive infinitive after auxiliaries signifying 
can, to be able, etc., by employing the passive form of such 
auxiliary, as nd hartun sakyati punak = it (the cloth) cannot be 
got again, lit., it is not able to get again (cf. Bopp iii, 301 § 870 
and 302.*) 

The Gothic infinitive, formed, as above stated, by the suffix 
ana, has functions closely corresponding to those of the Sanskrit 
infinitive in turn and its equivalents the dative-infinitives, though 
showing a more advanced stage of development. One of its 
most remarkable similarities to the sk. infinitives is the manner 
in which it expresses the passive voice of the infinitive by the 
passive form of the auxiliary signifying can (mag = can, am able) 
which forms its passive by the proper tenses of visan and the 
preterit passive participle (with present signification) mahts, 
mahta, maht. And though the Gothic can form the passive by 
means of vairpan and the past passive participle, yet it prefers 
this method wherever in the Greek text the passive infinitive is 

dependent upon a verb signifying can, as maht visi fra- 

bukjan = T/Svvaro npahrjvai. Mk. xiv, 5 ; qind — ni mahta vas 
fratn ain6mihun galikin$n=zyyvii ovh \'6xv6tv vit dvSerdt 6epa- 
nnvOt/vcri, Luke viii, 43. In the same manner the preterit passive 
participle (with present signification) skulds, skulda, skuld is 
employed to give passive signification to the active infinitive, as 
unte sunns mans skulds ist atgiban in handuns manni=//eXXei 
7r«yj ( r<5/5r.'<50<r<, Luke ix, 44, (must be delivered, lit. is obliged to 
deliver). But the use of the active infinitive for the passive is 
not confined to these two constructions. Often only the con- 
text or an added dative of the personal pronoun, either alone or 
after the preposition /ram, as in Sankrit the instrumental, can 
determine whether the idea expressed by the infinitive is active 
or passive, cf. Mt. vi, 1, du saihvan im=itpds to 6ea6i/vai avroit. 
Here even the Greek employed the article to give a more con- 
crete idea ; without the personal im. the Gothic would be active. 

But more commonly the passive signification of the Gothic 
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active infinitive is to be inferred from the context, especially in 
those cases in which the infinitive expresses the causal relation, 
the peculiar function of the dative-infinitioe in tu in the V6da- 
dialect, or of one of its equivalents. The Gothic either employs 
the infinitive with the preposition du, or the bare infinitive after 
verbs of motion, in which case, aside from the possible passive 
signification, it corresponds to the Latin supine : gerunnun kiu- 
mans managai hausjan jah leikinSn fram imma, many came to 
hear and be healed by him, Luke v, 15. Sometimes the strictly 
active infinitive expressing a causal relation is employed without 
du even after verbs not expressing motion : ci mis gibaidau 
vaurd . . . kanjan runa aivangSljonj — that the word may be 
given me ... to announce the secrets of the evangels. This 
causal function of the preposition du before the infinitive is its 
earliest and would appear to be the first beginning of that desire 
to give more concreteness to the relations which the case-endings 
more loosely indicated, a tendency which spread rapidly in 
German. Besides its other functions in German this preposition 
has as it were become almost the sign of the factitive relation, 
in this respect performing the function of the mere dative ending 
of the infinitive in tu in the Vfida-dialect, or of one of the 
abstract nouns used instead ; in classic Sanskrit the locative of 
the abstract in ana often performed this function. Other exam- 
ples are found in expressions like, he went out to sow, du saian, 
who has ears to hear du hausjan, etc. The use of du even 
spread to the nominative case where we cannot follow it. Nor 
shall we even touch upon those cases where the Gothic has 
been influenced by the Greek construction. 

Another rare construction in Sanskrit already mentioned is 
the one, which, if not the germ of that later important construc- 
tion of the accusativus cum infinitivo, is at least strongly 
analogous to it. The following example will serve to show this: 
na givitum iv&n viscaht—non vivere te sustines; kam api r&q&n- 
an snatum tatra dadarsa = I saw a king bathe there. In such 
cases the infinitive is properly the appositive of the passive 
object, or approaches as near that relation as possible, and this 
may well have been the primitive relation of the so-called second 
accusative. It would, however, be a very difficult understaking 
to trace back to their origin the different shades of relation 
which make up the double accusative, or the accusativus cum 
infinitivo as we now know them. The historical origin of this 
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accusative construction lies in the fact already asserted by 
Hubschmann that the accusative is the case to represent most 
appropriately the noun -meaning. The influence of the other 
cases will soon call our attention ; first we will notice some of 
the different shades of meaning furnished by this construction 
in Gothic, sometimes agreeing with, and again differing from 
the Greek: jabai nu gasaihvip sunu mans ustcigan = zav ovr 
Osoopdrs tov viov tov arQpoinov dvafiaivovza, Jno. VI, 62 ; haihait 
galeipan sipdnjans hindar matein, he bad the disciples go over 
the sea ; gatauja iqvis vairfian nutans manni, 11011)60) vjids 
\eve6Qai dXeti dvQpoixoav; vaurkeip pans mans anakumbjan = 
izoi?}6are rovs dvSpoojtov? dvant6tlv; ni vileim pana piudinSn 
u/ar unsis, ovQcXo/utv tov t<y /3a6t\ev6at t<pr)iuds (we will not 
have this fellow rule over us). The O. H. G. shows a greater 
variety and the Modern German still more, in other words 
there has been a gradual enlargement of the relations expressed 
by the infinitive from the earlier periods to the present time. 
Delbriick (synt. Forsch., p. 121) in his concluding remarks oh 
the development of the infinitive system, sums up the whole 
matter thus : " Certain forms which we call infinitives are origin- 
ally datives of abstract nouns, which are distinguished from the 
datives of other nouns, only by being able to take verbal con- 
structions, and in that they seldom form other cases from the 
same stem. Thus the infinitive in the hitherto described sense 
is nothing but a syntactical category." On p. 124 he continues : 
" Capelle justly says that the oldest use of this form is shown 
in the final and consecutive infinitive in Homer (p. 95). This 
use evidently extends back to the dative original meaning of 
the infinitive (which had imbibed the locative element)." It 
must be remembered that the infinitive in turn is lost to the 
European family. 

A careful consideration of a few of the salient points just 
brought out in the foregoing discussion of the origin and later 
development of the infinitive will aid us to determine the origin, 
nature and original function of our factitive, which the infinitive 
often expresses. It would thus appear that the real primitive 
force of the factitive was to express a causal relation existing 
between the verbal idea and the factitive. It denoted the pur- 
pose, aim, effect produced by the joint action of the verb and 
factitive ; the compound action thus created governed the pas- 
sive object. With verbs of motion it indicated the direction 
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and objection point toward which the passive object, if any, or 
agent, moved in order to execute such action. The first rela- 
tion was naturally expressed by the dative, while the latter 
belongs to the functions of the accusative, though also expressed 
by the dative. But from the outset boundaries were not strictly 
drawn : the uncertain limits between the dative and locative 
relations soon added a portion of the locative function to the 
factitive, and this opened the way for the genitive and the nearly 
related ablative which itself is closely connected to the instru- 
mental. But this latter case was rarely called into requisition in 
forming the composite nature of the later factitive as we know 
it in the European family. Its composite nature may in many 
instances account for the manifold shades of relation expressed 
by the factitive, extending from real apposition to those vague 
and almost indefinite relations expressed by adverbs, and which 
make the factitive case so difficult to define and understand. 
The fact that its case-form finally disappeared is in part an acci- 
dent of the growth of language, but it is in a greater degree due 
to the interchangeable nature of the accusative and dative rela- 
tions. Cf. the Latin infinitives which have become accusative 
from old dative forms and the English dative him, now used as 
accusative. Yet the Latin has retained the factitive dative (for 
which) after the verb esse, in expressions like : rem lucro habere, 
laudi, crimini dare, auxilio venire, but the genitive in magni 
facere, flocci facere, etc. The accusative finally prevailed in 
most cases, and the factitive was assigned to the province of the 
accusative. As the case-endings do not express the relation 
between the verb and its object so exacdy as the prepositions 
we find the latter often introduced to give that precision and 
exactness to the relation. For this reason the Gothic employed 
the preposition du (German zii) to express the causal relation, 
the primary function of du. Hence the almost universal use of 
zu in Modern German to denote the factitive relation. 



